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decline of Louisbourg under maladministration in 1715. The third 
chapter shows the direction of affairs in 1716 by the Navy Board, in the 
Regency that followed the death of Louis XIV. The object of this ad- 
ministration "was to establish at Isle Royale a flourishing settlement 
based on its principal industry, the fisheries, and the development of 
the other resources of the Island, and an entrepot at which the com- 
merce based on these industries might be carried on with France, the 
West Indies, and Canada ". In 1717-1718 conditions were desperate and 
food was almost gone. Drink was " the chief drawback to the pros- 
perity of Louisbourg ". Efforts to curb the evil made little impression. 
In 1719 Louisbourg was chosen as the capital. Chapter IV. is devoted 
to the disputes between the English and French over the Canceau 
(Canso) fisheries, and an Indian attack there in August, 1720. Chapter 
V. deals with the economic status, illicit trade (1720-1728), smallpox 
epidemic, and famine (1723-1733 and 1737). In 1738, the codfishing 
industry had a value of three million livres. Chapter VI. describes in 
detail the finished fortification of Louisbourg, the conditions of popula- 
tion, and the variability of the climate. Between 1739 and 1743 food 
had again become scarce and the fisheries were a failure (chap. VII.). 
The outbreak of war in 1744 and the operations against Canso and 
Louisbourg, together with the state of the military resources of the 
latter, Pepperrell's influence and Shirley's activity in setting up the 
expedition t>f 1745, and a detailed account of the siege and capture of 
the town, are given in chapters VIII.-X. Notice should be taken of 
the documents relating to the capture of the Vigilant, etc., in the ap- 
pendix to chapter X., as well as naval documents attached to chapter 
XI. The fisheries and commerce during Drucour's administration are 
recited in chapter XII.; the second English siege and capture in 1758, 
and Boscawen's relation thereto, with naval documents in appendixes, 
make up chapters XIII. and XIV. The demolition of the fortress and 
defenses was proposed by Pitt, February 9, 1760. The last chapter 
(XV.) is an analysis of the causes of the failure of French colonial 
administration and of the importance of sea-power in colonization. 

Victor Hugo Paltsits. 

The Great Awakening in the Middle Colonies. By Charles Harts- 
horn Maxson, Assistant Professor of Political Science in the 
University of Pennsylvania. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1920. Pp. vii, 158. $1.25.) 

To the work done long ago for New England by Tracy's Great 
Awakening Professor Charles Hartshorn Maxson adds a study of the 
awakening of religious passion in the Middle Colonies, using not only 
the materials found in books and pamphlets, but also newspapers and 
manuscript sermons and records. The situation with which he deals 
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differed markedly from the homogeneity of race and ecclesiasticism 
found in New England. He has to study movements among elements of 
diverse tongue, Dutch Reformed, Irish Presbyterian, groups transplanted 
from New England, and Germans who were divided as Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Mennonite, Dunkers, Moravian. His effort is to show that, 
apart from the rather late extension of the Edwards revival to Long 
Island and northern New Jersey, there were three contributory sources 
for the movement, all earlier than the New England revival. German, 
Dutch, and Scotch-Irish revival beginnings, independent in origin but 
affecting one another, made the country "ready to be swept by a wave 
of emotionalism, if only a leader could be found who was broad in 
sympathy, deep in emotional experience, and commissioned by a prophet's 
gift of utterance. This leader was found in George Whitefield." Mr. 
Maxson then proceeds to show the fusion of the various currents into 
an interconfessional movement under Whitefield's dominating influence, 
the triumph of evangelicalism in spite of various schisms, the work of 
Whitefield as a great Pacificator, and the transformation of the religious 
energies thus liberated into forces social, humanitarian, educational, and 
political. 

Not all of these intentions are satisfactorily developed. We have 
abundant grounds for recognizing in the fervent missionary spirit of 
" evangelical " religion a source of humanitarian enterprises — German, 
English, and Scottish history demonstrate this — but Mr. Maxson has a 
meagre showing of results in America. We should like also to see the 
evidence that Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, Rutgers, and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were "direct fruits of the revival". It is main- 
tained, not demonstrated, and when the Shepherd's Tent at New London 
is counted as proof of the revivalists' zeal for education our confidence 
is weakened. It was missing a good chance, also, not to do something 
more like demonstration with the interesting view that the Awakening 
prepared the way for the Revolutionary War by establishing community 
of feeling among Calvinist churches and uniting them against the English 
Church, creating a spiritual union prophetic of political union. 

The leading value of the work is in its account of the initial influence 
of Frelinghuysen and the Tennents and the unifying role taken by 
Whitefield, and we can only regret that the initiators have not been 
explained. What we call the Great Awakening was American participa- 
tion in an international and interdenominational movement, and it is 
of interest to discover the channels by which this energizing of religious 
sensibility spread from land to land. Frelinghuysen brought the enthusi- 
asm from Holland, but Mr. Maxson does not particularize as to influ- 
ences quickening him in formative years. The older Tennent had been 
a priest of the church in Ireland; what shaped him to his new career? 
The spiritual impetus was brought to the Middle Colonies from Europe 
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and Mr. Maxson surmises that a knowledge of German Pietism such 
as Cotton Mather shows may have contributed to the revival efforts of 
Edwards in 1734. This surmise is precarious in view of Edwards's 
silence on the point in the letters to Erskine where he shows himself 
aware of the international aspect of the Awakening, but it is probable 
enough that there were preparations for the seemingly sudden social 
change to powerful emotional experiences. Like most of his predeces- 
sors, Mr. Maxson exaggerates the emotional apathy and routine ob- 
servances of the churches before the revival excitement. New England, 
however, was reading and republishing Bunyan's Grace Abounding and 
when Mr. Maxson characterizes the new evangelical piety of the 
Awakening as "the life of God in the soul of man", we remind our- 
selves that the work of Henry Scougal, from whom the phrase comes, 
was republished in Philadelphia in 1725 and again in 1730. Scougal's 
conception of religion was, to be sure, remote both from the revivalist 
conversion type and a passionless doctrinal orthodoxy, but the interest in 
it may imply that preparations for a time of vivid personal experience 
were not limited in the Middle Colonies to the preaching of Freling- 
huysen and the Tennents. 

The interesting chapter on Whitefield the Pacificator emphasizes 
amiable and generous traits of the great preacher and his willingness to 
correct his own errors. Enthusiasm for this hero, however, makes Mr, 
Maxson a partizan in the conflicts of the time. It is not a discriminating 
historian who speaks of Whitefield's critics as gnashing their teeth 
at him or pronounces Whitefield's attack on the tutor of Harvard Col- 
lege a censure well deserved. He reduces to passing mention certain 
hysterical and pathological phenomena. He speaks of " the excesses of 
a few under the frenzied leadership of Davenport ", but in other refer- 
ences takes Davenport under his protection. Judging by his account we 
are to believe that revival methods in the Middle Colonies were rela- 
tively free from the extravagances which discredited and checked the 
movement in New England. 

Francis A. Christie. 

History of Journalism in the United States. By George Henry 
Payne. (New York and London: D. Appleton and Company. 
1920. Pp. xx, 453. $2.50.) 

When colleges and Chautauquas established educational gateways 
into the profession of journalism, they created a demand for instruction 
in the history of that profession. Obviously the preparation of a course 
of lectures on such a subject inevitably suggests the publication of a 
book. Such was the genesis of Professor J. M. Lee's volume on the 
History of American Journalism, which was published in 1917. Mr. 
Payne's book springs from a similar origin, since the author recently 
lectured upon this topic at Cooper Union. 



